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Study is the bane of childhood, the aliment of 
youth, the indulgence of manhood, and the res- 
toration of age. LANDOR. 


CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 


Onur fathers to their graves have gone; 
Their strife is past, their triumph won; 
But sterner trials wait the race 
Which rises in their honored place,— 
A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


- Soletit be. In God’s own might 
We gird us for the coming fight; 
And strong in Him whose cause is ours, 
In conflict with unholy powers, 
We grasp the weapons He has given,— 
The light and truth and love in heaven. 
WHITTIER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


Part II. 


ARLY the next morning the young house- 
keepers were at work. 

Marjorie, her head tied up in a big 
handkerchief, was ruthlessly brushing down 
the spider-web draperies, while Katherine 

staggered across the street with a bucket full 
of warm water. 

Their energy was so great that by noon the 
little house was swept and garnished, and 
Aunt Ellen and mamma came over to apepeny 
it. 

They found the two unwearied little house- 
keepers sitting in the doorway, gazing about 
their domain with great satisfaction. Small 
turkey-red curtains hung at the little windows, 
a scrap of faded carpet lay in the middle of 
the floor, and a bunch of daisies nodded on the 
old desk. In an opposite cornér the dolls’ 
beds stood side by side: the dolls themselves 
sat sedately in their own chairs. A corner 
of the old shelves had been converted into a 
cupboard which contained the china tea-set 
and some cracked cooking dishes begged from 
Aunt.Ellen’s maid. Another shelf held a num- 
ber of their favorite books that could not be 
left at home. 

*‘Tsn’t it lovely!” cried the little girls as 
their visitors peeped in. ‘‘Haven’t we made it 
clean and pretty?” 

Aunt Ellen looked about, delighted. 

“‘T wonder we've never turned this into a 
play-house before,’ she said. ‘‘There’s a lit- 
tle low table up in the attic that you might 
have down here if you like.” 

The girls clapped their hands, and immedi- 
ately hurried off to the attic. 

“Tsn’t Aunt Ellen a dear!” exclaimed Kath- 
erine as they mounted the dark flight of stairs. 

‘Yes, she is,” responded Marjorie, heartily. 
«Perhaps we'll ‘find some other things up here.” 

She was right. Not only was the small 
table transferred to the little house, but one 
or two ancient chairs were reclaimed, also an 
old braided rug and various other treacires: 
of which only housekeeping little girls know 
the value. 

Never had Marjorie and Katherine spent a 
more delightful summer, There were num- 
berless pleasures for city children to revel in. 
There were cool, green woods to explore, and 
daisy-covered fields to roam over. There was 
the barn with its gentle inmates. Each little 
girl had a favorite ‘‘bossy,”Zand™Aunt Ellen 
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let them feed the chickens and the pigeons, 
and drive old Gray all by themselves. 

But, best of all, they had the little house. 
It was a haven for rainy days and hot days; 
it was always a place to bring one’s treasures 
to after rambles afield; a retreat from the dul- 
ness of grown-up conversation after tea. 

Here they could weave their fancies, could 
dream their dreams, and ‘‘make believe” with 
no one to smile at their follies or interfere with 
their belongings. A pair of bluebirds had 
nested in a neighboring apple-tree, too, and 
became so used to the interest of the quiet 
little girls that Marjorie and Katherine soon 
felt the birdies were a part of their family, and 
as much their property as the little house it- 
self. 

The ‘summer had half gone by with these 
delights to sweeten it before the children had 
their great idea. 

They were sitting on the doorstep of their 
little house, three little girls in a row; for 
Annie Ellen Rogers, who lived on the next 
farm to Applecroft, had come over to spend 
the day. 

Annie Ellen was a pale, thin little girl who 
wore a brown calico dress and a small white 
apron with pockets that was secretly coveted 
by Marjorie and Katherine. She had her dolly 
in her lap, an old-fashioned wax baby, with a 
sawdust-stuffed body. 


They had been playing house all day, and - 


Aunt Ellen had let them have dinner there on 
their own small table. Now, however, a lit- 
tle weary, they sat down on the doorstep, and 
Marjorie had a book in her lap. 

“‘T’ll read you a story,” she said. It was a 
volume of Andersen’s fairy tales. Marjorie 
and Katherine knew them by heart, but that 
was all the better; and, as for little Annie Ellen, 
she sat entranced. 

‘‘Oh,”’ she said wistfully, as Marjorie at 
length closed the volume, ‘‘I wish I had a 
book like that!” 

‘‘What books do you have?” asked Kath- 
erine, wondering how any little girl could grow 
up without a volume of Hans Andersen to call 
her very own. 

“‘T have my Testament,” began Annie Ellen, 
shyly, ‘‘and I have a book of stories that 
grandma gave me,—they’re real nice—and 
‘David Copperfield,—my teacher gave me 
that,—and—and—well, I guess that’s all.” 

‘“‘And haven’t you read ‘Little Women’ or 
the Prudy Books?” asked Marjory. 

“Or “Tanglewood Tales’ and ‘The Jungle 
Book’?” added Katherine. But Annie Ellen 
shook her head. : 

‘*And you don’t know ‘Marmion’ and ‘What 
Katy Did’? Why don’t you go to the library 
and get them all!” cried Marjorie. 

‘‘Go where?” questioned Annie Ellen. 

‘To the library,” said Katherine. 

**T don’t know what you mean,” 
Annie Ellen. 

“‘Tsn’t there a library here in this town?” 
asked Marjorie, in wonder,—‘‘a place where they 
have lots and lots of books, and you can have 
a card of your own if you're twelve years old, 
and your mother’s card if you aren’t, and go 
and take out any book you like if some one 
else doesn’t have it, and keep it two weeks, un- 
less its new, and then only one?” 

Annie Ellen, puzzled somewhat by Marjorie’s 
long sentence, ‘still shook her head. 

‘‘Why, where we live,” went on Marjorie, 
‘‘we have libraries everywhere: don’t we, 
Kathie?” 

Ves Vranid, Katherine, ‘“we know all about 
it; for our papa is a librarian. That means he 
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has charge of a whole library, and our library 
is so big I guess they have all the books that 
were ever printed in it.” 

‘Papa lets us go in where the books are 
sometimes,” said Marjorie, ‘‘and there are rows 
and rows of them. You couldn’t get them all 
in Aunt Ellen’s house.” 

‘Oh, dear,” sighed Annie Ellen, ‘‘I wish we 
did have a library here. Could I really have 
any book I pleased to read?” 

‘‘Course you could,” said Katherine, ‘‘any 
one that you liked.” 

The sun was beginning to get low in the 
west. 

‘‘Well,” said Annie Ellen, after a moment 
of silent dreaming over the wonder, ‘‘I sup- 
pose I must be going. — It’s nearly tea-time.” 

She arose reluctantly, and took up her doll. 


(To be continued.) E 


A NICHE FOR YOU. .- 


Tuern’s a niche for you in the world, my boy, 
A corner for you to fill, 
And it waits to-day 
Along life’s way 
For the boy with frank ‘‘I will.” 
So, lad, be true; 
The world wants you 
In the corner that you may fill. 


There’s a niche for you in the world; my girl, 
A corner for you to fill; 
For a girl that is kind, 
With a pure, sweet mies 
A place that is waiting still. 
So, lass, be true; 
The srorkd wants you 
In the corner that you may fill. 


There’s a niche for you both in the world, my 
dears, : 
A corner for you to fill, 
' And a work to do 
Which no one but you 
In God’s great plan can fulfil. 
So, dears, be true; 
The world wants you, 
And your place is waiting still. : 
: Driftwood. 


For Every Other nae: 
- A GOOD LIFE. 
BY MARJORIE R. JOHNSON. 


ot MAMMA!” cried little Helen, as she 

‘and Grace ran in from their walk, 

‘“we saw the dearest old gentleman in 
Copley Square. He was walking along very 
slowly, leaning on a lady’s arm, when all at once 
he stopped and said, ‘I believe this is my old 
horse,’ and the man "who was driving the hack 
stopped, too, when he heard that, and smiled. 


_ The horse looked as if he was waiting for some- 


thing good that he knew was coming, and then 
the old gentleman put his hand in his overcoat 
pocket and took out two lumps of sugar and 
gave them to the horse.” 

‘‘He held his hand flat—like this,” added 
Grace, holding her hand out very straight, 
‘fand the lumps of sugar lay on it, so,”—here — 
she dotted the palm of her right hand with her — 
finger,—‘‘and the horse just leaned his head 
down and took them so gently.” 

‘‘Then they walked on,” said Helen, ‘‘and 
came to where other hackmen were sence 
waiting for somebody to want a drive, and the 
old gentleman went up to them and began to RK 
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talk; ead by-and-by he put his hand on the 

‘shoulder of one of the men, and they all listened 

with such a kind look in their faces.” 

Yes,” went on Grace; ‘‘we couldn’t hear 

i ‘much that he said, because we didn’t want to 
listen when he wasn’t talking to us; but, as we 
passed, we heard him say this: ‘I want you, and 
every driver, to know that every time you say 
_ a kind word to your horse, or give him a lump 
_ of sugar, or do anything to make him happy, 
_ you make yourself happy, cs Wasn’t that 
sweet, mamma?” 

“Yes, ” said mamma, ‘‘and I think I know 
who the old gentleman i ney 
‘Oh! who is he, mamma?” cried both little 
- girls. 

“T think I would rather you found that out 
_ for yourselves; but I can tell you a little about 
his childhood, and you will see that he did not 

wait to grow up before beginning to show his 

love for animals. 

“We was born in a quaint, old-fashioned 
cottage in New Hampshire, where from baby- 
_ hood he was accustomed to pet the old horse 
and the cow, to feed the chi¢kens, and play 

with the kittens and the good; faithful dog. 
_ He loved them all, and they all loved him. 

“His father died when he was very small, 
and then the mother had rather a hard time to 
support her boy and educate him, and bring 

_ him up as she wished to do. But she was very 
_ brave and worked hard at teaching, so. that 
_ she was able to keep ‘the boy and herself in a 
_ comfortable, though humble, way. 
 ‘*He was a very active child, enjoying out- 
door games and frolics like all boys. The 
thing that delighted him more than anything 
else was being given the care of a beautiful, 
spirited horse, and being allowed to ride it 
' every day. He became a fearless rider, and 
once this brought him into some danger. He 
was riding through a wood when it was getting 
_ dark, and suddenly a tramp sprang out from 
_ behind some bushes and tried to seize the 
bridle. But the beautiful, intelligent animal 
was too quick for him. Scenting danger, he 
_ sprang forward so quickly that the tramp was 
_ left far behind, and the little boy was carried 
_ safely to his home.” 
_ “‘What a good rider he must have been, 
mamma, not to be thrown when the horse 
started on so quickly.” 
_ **Yes; and, as he grew older, he was able to 
mount and ride safely horses that were con- 
sidered unsafe for any one to ride. It was 
his wonderful sympathy which horses are quick 
to recognize in their riders. 
 ‘fAnd it was not only the larger animals 
that were helped by his kindness and sym- 
_ pathy, but the small things as well;—the toads 
in the garden, the worms, the butterflies. All 
life was sacred in his eyes, and he felt himself 
’ kin to every living thing. 
__ “*You may be sure he was a proud and happy 
_ boy when he was old enough to earn something 
_ to help the good mother who had done so much 
_ to make his childhood happy and useful; and, 
as she grew to be an old lady, he loved to have 
. her lean on his strong arm as they walked to- 
_ gether to the village church. 
“He became successful in the work he had 
chosen. There was no longer lack of money, 
and he loved to give his mother the good things 
of which she had denied herself in the years of 
his childhood and youth. 
“Tf she were ill, the choicest grapes to be had 

were brought to her by his loving hand. She 
_ was never allowed to feel a care or to want for 
_ anything that money could buy or love could 
‘ invent, and often she would say to him, ‘You 


] 
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are sure to have plenty all your life, you have 
been so good to your mother.’ 

“‘Everything he did prospered. He gave 
up his business, devoted his whole life to the 
cause of animals, and there is no one man in 
the world who has done so much to make their 
lot happier, and to put a stop to cruelty and 
unkindness, as he has done. 

‘* And still the cruelty is not all done away with. 
Many people are unkind to animals just because 
they do not think, and we must try to help them 
to think about it. Mustn’t we, Helen? Mustn’t 
we, Gracie?” 

‘*Yes, indeed, mamma!”’ cried both at once. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LAND OF BY-LO. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


Dear is the Land of By-lo, where Baby loves 
to go, 

When the dusk man comes with his bag of sand. 

And the eyelids quiver and droop so low; 

When the light burns dim, and the shadows 
tall 

Weave fanciful figures on the wall, 

And mother’s voice, with the silence blending, 

Helps make the dreams the angels are sending, 

Then Sleep touches the eyelids and seals them 
tight, 

And Baby has gone to the Land of Delight, 

The beautiful Land of By-lo. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SNOWFLAKES 


BY ELIZABETH CRAMPTON. 


ILENT and unhappy, Rob and Dorothy 
S stood at the window watching the snow 
fall. Soon Dorothy burst out: ‘‘It 
always snows when I want to go somewhere. 
Horrid snow!” 

“Tt looks as though it were going to stop 
though,” added Rob. And Grace, some years 
older, whom the snowfall had kept at home 
from a much-anticipated sleighing party 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

There was silence again for a few moments, 
broken again by Dorothy. ‘‘It’s spoiled all 


my afternoon’s fun, and it’s spoiled all the. 


skating, and everything.” 

““But we can make snow houses and snow 
men,” suggested Rob, usually ready to see a 
bright side. 

“Pooh,” sniffed Dorothy, 
that?” 

Mamma had been listening to them, though 
her eyes rested on the paper in her hand. Now 
she looked up and said, ‘‘Why, children, this 
is a lovely snow-storm.”’ 

‘tLovely?”? broke in Dorothy, ‘‘It’s just as 
ugly as it can be.” But her mother went on. 
‘Just look up into the sky and as far as you 
can see. There. are little flakes still coming. 
See how gently it falls, covering the bare trees 
and the old snow with this pure white. It’s 
lovely!” 

“*T fail to see it,’’ remarked Grace. 

“‘Tt will make fine sleighing in a few days, 
and you have still your good time to look for- 
ward to. 

“You say the snow is not beautiful,” she went 
‘‘The whole mass as it lies over the earth 


‘‘who wants to do 
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‘is, and each little particle in itself is a thing 


of beauty. Can you imagine how each little 
snowflake would look under a magnifying- 


glass?” 
‘(Like a piece of salt,’’ answered Dorothy. 


‘‘Sugar,” suggested Rob, whose taste ran to 
sugar. 


“Oh, I learned about snowflakes at school. 
and then there were pictures in the book show- 
ing the different shapes,” said Grace. 

“But did you ever examine any yourself, 
Grace?” asked her mother. 

““No, there wasn’t any snow when we were 
studying about it.” 

‘‘Well,” said mamma, ‘‘if you’ll get the two 
magnifying-glasses from the top of the book- 
case, and catch a few flakes on a piece of paper 
as they come down, I think you and Dorothy 
will {agree with me that the snow is lovely after 
all.” 

So Grace got the glasses and went to the door, 
with Rob and Dorothy running on ahead with 
numerous pieces of paper. They had a col- 
lection of snowflakes in a moment, but they 
had to look quickly before the snow melted. 
As soon’as they all had had a good look, there 
came delighted cries of ‘‘Oh, look at this!” and 
‘Oh, look at that one!’ Dorothy exclaimed. 
*‘Tsn’t that one’ pretty! It looks just like 
mamma’s starfish.” ‘‘Here’s another—round 
like a wheel; and here’s one like a flower.” 
‘‘Oh, ain’t they pretty?” came from Rob. 

‘“‘Why, these are even prettier than the pict- 
ures in my book,” said Grace, ‘‘and there 
are lots more kinds. Do see this one, mamma! 
Isn’t it pretty!” 

Their mother smiled at the word ‘‘ pretty,”— 
so often repeated,—but said nothing. Rob and 
Dorothy were vainly trying to describe the 
many shapes and lacy forms of the crystals. 

“Do you find any with a diamond shape?” 
asked mamma, 

‘‘Oh, yes,’ cherused Rob and Dorothy; 
‘‘and squares and star shapes.” 

“Notice how symmetrical the perfect ones 
are, Grace. How easily Nature accomplishes 
what it takes man years to make, and in many 
cases he can never make. Could you cut out 
a piece of wood like those flakes, Rob?” asked 


* mamma. 


‘“‘No, I guess I couldn’t,” answered Rob; 
‘‘but p’raps papa could.” 

‘“No, not even papa,” laughed his mother. 

So they looked and looked, exclaiming all the 
while; for among each lot of flakes caught there 
were always some new shapes. At last mamma 
said, ‘‘Now, won’t you all agree with me that 
snow is pretty?” And they could not deny it. 

“‘Well, we'll keep the door shut now. But, 
first, if Grace will bring in a dish full of clean 
snow I will try to prove that this snow made 
into ‘frappé’ tastes as good as it looks.” 

She soon had a dish of ‘‘mock ice-cream ”’ 
ready for each of them; and out of snow, a little 
milk, sugar, and vanilla, lightly beaten together, 
the children found something which they pro- 
nounced equal to real ice-cream. 

As the last drop, now melted down to sweetish, 
milky water, was vanishing, and Rob had care- 
fully licked the edges of his dish for stray sugar, 
Dorothy exclaimed, ‘‘The sun, the sun!” Sure 
enough, the sun had appeared for a good-bye 
before setting, flooding the spotless face of the 
world with its pure, bright sunshine. But, 
better still, as the children ran to the window 
to see the truly beautiful sight, the sunshine 
outside found its reflection in their now happy 
faces. 


HERE are Jericho roads running through 
all our life environment. Rough places 
abound, cares, sorrows, failures, mis- 

takes, weariness, temptation, hardship, mis- 
fortune. ... It is ours to be good like the 
Samaritan as we go through each day’s journey. 


Wituiam ALLEN KNIGHT. 
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[See reference and questions in Editor’s Chair.) 


QUESTION SERIES, No. I. 


Truth is the root of all the charities. 
DEweEY. 


THE ROADSIDE BROOK. 


It glides along so shy and small, 

You scarce would notice it at all, 

Save when, out-peeping through the brakes, 
A little silver pool it makes. 


Then down the thirsty trav’ler slips, 
And kisses it with grateful lips; 

Tis his companion and his friend, 
His cheer unto his journey’s end. 


So there are humble lives that glide 

The toilsome path of life beside; 

They seek not to be known to fame; 

No meed but helpfulness they claim. 
James BuckHAm. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TILLIE’S ACCIDENT. 


BY SUSIE LITTLE FITZ. 


ACATION time had come. The long, 
tedious June school-days were over, 


and a nice long summer-time of rest’ 


and play had begun. Such good times were 
in store for the children of the old brick house! 

There was sunshine to kiss their happy faces, 
large fields of buttercups and daisies in which 
toromp. A shady wood, where the birds sang 
all day long, was a delightful place in which 
to rest or play house, Then, too, the old apple- 
tree beside the ice-house, which was full of 
‘“make-believe rooms,” was a charming place, 


and later in the season its juicy apples often 
enticed them there; but best of all was the 
dear little brook which ran through the meadow, 
dancing over the pebbles, for it contained the 
smallest minnows, frogs, and tadpoles of any 
other on the whole farm. 

The children were very much excited this 
morning; for Cousin Etta was coming to spend 
the day with them, and mamma had promised 
they might play by the brook. 

Such fun as they would have! Do you wonder 
the house rang with their impatient shouts and 
merry laughter? 

When the girls saw Etta coming, they ran to 
meet her, leaving Brother Fred to arrange 
the fish-poles and dig the little wriggling 
worms which they used for bait. 

They were soon ready to start, armed with 
fish-poles, bait, lunch, and all, when little Tillie 
saw them and asked, ‘‘Tan’t Ido, too?” Agnes 
told her she was too small; but, when she saw 
two little tears shining in those little brown 
eyes, she repented, saying, ‘‘Yes, you may go 
if you will do just as I tell you.” _ 

Have you ever spent a day playing near a 
brook? If you have, you know the pleasure 
of catching minnows, building dams, houses, 
and mills; making pastures of tiny pebbles, 
with tiny frogs for cows, which are continually 
getting out of the pasture, and having to be 
caught; making a miniature fish hatchery 
in a quiet pool near by, and filling it with little 
black tadpoles and shiny minnows. Of course 
you do not need any tools to make any of these 
things, simply two chubby hands which serve 
as hammer, plane, shovel, fish-net, and all. 


Fred had already made his house and three 
pastures on his farm in which he had placed 
eleven ‘‘cows,”’ and you may be sure they kept 
him busy keeping them where they should be. 
Sue had made a dam and was now catching 
tadpoles for her little pool. Agnes, who had 
made a very elaborate flower garden decorated 
with daisies, blue-eyed grass, arrow-heads, and 
buttercups, was now with Etta, trying to catch 
a ‘‘big fish’? which they had espied in a deep 
pool farther down the brook. Little Tillie, who 
had been watching Fred catch his cows, started 
to run along the shore to where the girls were 
fishing, when she slipped and, with a scream, 
fell down, down, into the deep pool, and the 
water closed over her. 

Agnes was first to the rescue. With great 
presence of mind she caught her by one foot and 
one hand, then exerting all the strength in 
her little body, drew her from the water. 

Poor little Tillie, screaming with all her might, 
managed to clear her nose and mouth, which 
were filled with water. 
frightened than hurt, but no less frightened than 
the children who clustered about her with 
anxious faces, much awed by the accident. 
After much coaxing and many rash promises 
Tillie was persuaded to be led by Brother Fred 
back to the house. Her dripping garments and 
gasping sobs did not remind one of the little 
fairy who, with a laughing face and dancing feet, 
had gone to the brook only an hour before. 

After that day the brook had no charm for 
little Tillie for a long, long time. She often 
told of the incident as ‘‘the time I dot 
drownded.” 


She was much more ~* 
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purified by truth. Horace Mann. 


THE COUNTRY ROAD. 


From the busy fields of farmer-folk 
Tt starts on its winding way, 

Goes over the hill and across the brook 
Where the minnows love to play, 

Then past the mill with its water-wheel 
And the pond that shows the sky, 

And up to the bridge by the village store, 
And the church with its spire so high. 


You would never think that the country road 

From the hill to the store could be 
, 50 long to a boy with an errand to do 

And another boy to see. 

You can never dream how short it is 
From the farm to the frozen pond, 

Nor how very much farther it always is 
To the school-house just beyond. 


Oh, the country road! at the farther end 

' It runs up hill and down, 

Away from the woods and the rippling brook, 
To the toiling, rushing town. 

But, best of all, when you’re tired and sick 
Of the noisy haunts of men, 

Tf you follow it back, it will lead you home 
To the woods and fields again. 

- St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
' JAPANESE HOLIDAYS. 


BY JAC LOWELL. 


WO interesting holidays kept by the boys 
and girls of far Japan are those which 
come on May 5 and June 15. 

In early May the wistaria begins to bloom, 
and soon the buds of the azalea open. Both 
of these flowers are usually well started by 
May 5 which is known as tange-ne-secklu, or 
‘the festival of boys.” 

On this day the boys dress in their best clothes 
and strive to appear as manly as possible. They 
decorate the rooms with pictures, flags, and 
olden helmets, and before the doors of each 
house they set up tall poles bearing baskets and 
gaudy banners. From the tops of these poles 
they also hang strings of paper carp. - 

The carp is the emblem of strength and vic- 
tory. It is the fish which can conquer almost 
any condition in which it is placed. It can swim 

up streams and against swift tides, and has 
been known to climb over high waterfalls. 
Therefore the Japanese boys are told to be 
like their little friends, the carp,—that is, to 
_ be strong and brave and hopeful.. That the 
boys try to be so is very evident, for they excel 
‘the children of many nations in their healthy 
' bodies and healthy minds. 
On the 15th of June comes a great religious 
festival, in which every one takes part. The 
_ principal feature is a procession, which, if we 
could see it, would impress us as wonderful, 
because of its length and pleasing variety of 
effects. ; 

Among the many handsome cars bearing 

mottoes, flags, etc., are a few which carry great 
_ glistening mirrors, which catch and reflect 
" every scene of light and color. Then there are 
long floats on which acrobats and athletes are 
performing daring feats, and other floats on 
which imitation dragons and fishes are riding. 
Along the street stages are put up where com- 
panies of masked men present queer plays or 
' make strange music upon the curious Japanese 
instruments. j 


Bodies are cleansed by water: the mind is 
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DREAMING OF VACATION DAYS. 


All this is interesting to the boys and girls, 
but they do not simply ‘stand by and look on. 
They put on clothes of the brightest colors 
and organize processions of their own, and 
side by side with their parents they parade about 
the streets considering themselves the happiest 
children in the world. 


THE BEST WAY. 


Tuts world is a difficult world, indeed, 
And people are hard to suit, 

And the man who plays on the violin 
Is a bore to the man with a flute. 


And I myself have often thought 
How very much better ’twould be 

If every one of the folks I know 
Would only agree with me. 


But since they will not, then the very best way 
To make this world look bright 

Ts never to mind what people say, 
But do what you think is right. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TURKEY TIM. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


F all the fowls in Farmer Joy’s barn-yard 

() Turkey Tim was the poorest. He had 

lost one eye in a free fight. One leg 

was lame because he had once been caught in 

atrap. His coat was dull, and his temper bad. 

He had but one friend in all the world, and that 
was dear little Nelly Joy. 

Tim’s mother, in her day, was a very fine 
bird. She had, however, a bad habit common 
to turkeys. 

If she hatched out a brood of turkey chicks, 
her first thought was to take them to the woods. 

Was there any harm in this? Yes, indeed: 
it was one of the worst things a barn-yard fowl 
could do. Little turkey chicks are not strong. 
They need great care to grow up into fowl, 
They take cold easily, and long walks tire 
them. When a mother turkey comes back 


-from a long trip, some of the brood are sure to 


be missing. 
They say that all turkeys were once wild 
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birds. So, indeed, were hens. But hens have 
lived with people longer than turkeys. They 
haye had timé to lose some of their wild traits. 

Farmer Joy did his best to keep Lady Ruffle 
at home. But she would watch her chance 
and take her babies away on long trips. At 
last only Tim was left. 

Bob Joy said that Tim was so ugly the poorest 
mink would scorn to catch him. 

One thing, however, was true,—Tim loved 
Nelly Joy. She fed him every morning, noon, 
and night. He would follow her about all 
over the farm, and it was funny to see them 
together. 

‘Come, Tim, come talk to me,’ she would 
say. Then Tim got as close to her as he could, 
and Nelly put her arm around him. 

‘“‘Tim, you know you are not pretty,’ she 
would say gravely. Whenever Nelly spoke 
in that tone, down went Turkey Tim’s head. 

‘You are very ugly to the other fowls. You 
try to get all the food. You push the hens out 
of the way, and you even walk on the little 
chicks. 

“Oh Tim, is that kind in a big, strong bird 
like you? You make a great deal of noise, 
too. You sing under the windows when my 
mother has a headache. Do you not often 
pick hens—very small hens? 

“Oh Tim, that is all wrong. Those of us who 
are big should be kind to those who are small 
and weak. I am ashamed of you!” 

By this time Tim’s head was so low it could 
scarcely be seen. Then Nelly would hug him 
up and say: ‘‘ But Ilove you, Tim. Ido love you 
even if you are sometimes bad. I love you 
better than any other bird in the barn-yard.” 

Then up would come Tim’s head, and how 
he would gobble! Even Nelly had to put her 
hands over her ears and tell him to keep still. 

Tim grew steadily, for Nelly fed him well. 

Thanksgiving time was at hand, and one day 
Farmer Joy said: ‘‘I think we’ll kill Tim this 
year. He is just about right for eating. Be- 
sides he’s such a trouble with the other fowls 
I shall be glad to see the last of him.” 

*“Oh papa,” cried Nelly, ‘‘you must not kill 
my dear turkey! I love him, and I cannot let 
you kill him! I should cry and ery and cry!” 

‘Well, well, we'll see,” said Farmer Joy. 

Nelly tried all that week to keep watch of 
her pet. Never in all his short life was Tim 
so bad. He fought with the other turkeys, 
and drove the hens about the yard. From 
morning until night he was in trouble. 

Two days before Thanksgiving Mr. Joy came 
from the barn with two pails of milk. 

Tim suddenly ran across his path and under 
his feet with a loud gobble. Mr. Joy fell, 
and the milk was sent far and wide. That 
was not the worst, for his arm was badly bruised. 

“That settles it,” he eried, as he picked him- 
self up. ‘‘I will not have that crazy fellow 
around. He shall go.” 

*‘Oh papal” cried Nelly, in great distress. 

“Not another word, Nelly,” said Farmer 
Joy, sternly. ‘“‘He might have broken your 
father’s neck!” 

Little Nelly crept away to her mother’s 
side. Dear father had never spoken so to his 
darling. 

Mr. Joy’s arm grew so painful that he de- 
cided to drive to the village and see the doctor. 

Nelly heard him say to the hired man, ‘‘Sam, 
I want you to catch that turkey, and make 
way with him before I get back.” 

Tim, however, for some reason best known 
to himself, walked into the old corn-shed. 
The door was closed upon him, and Sam went 
to the field to dig the last row of potatoes. 


This was Nelly’s chance. She put on her red 
jacket and cap, and stole out to the corn-shed. 

Tim was talking loudly within, for he hated 
to be shut up if ever a turkey did. Nelly opened 
the door and called him softly. Tim answered 
with a joyful gobble. 

‘Oh darling, do keep still! Don’t you know 
they mean to kill you, Tim? But I am come 
to save you. Come right along after me.” 


For a wonder Tim shut his mouth. He © 


followed Nelly quietly out of the shed and 
across the barn-yard. Nelly climbed the bars, 
and took the nearest way to the woods. 

Tim. was happy for he loved the woods. He 
pattered on by his friend’s side. 

Nelly went a long way by the path. After 
a while, however, she turned and went up a 
hill. There was a great ledge of rock at the 
very top. One day the little girl had found 
a cave among these rocks. 

It was half full of dead leaves and dead 
branches. She thought, however, it was a 
good place to hide. 

She sat down on the mass and put her tired 
little head against the rock. 

‘“‘No one can find us here, Tim,” she said. 
“‘T guess we'll get pretty hungry, and I hope 
there are no bears around. But I can’t let 
them kill you, Tim. All I could think of was 
to hide.” 

Tim edged up close to her and laid his long 
ugly neck on her lap. His one eye looked up 
at her and seemed to say: ‘‘I’m sorry, Miss Nelly. 
You are all the friend I have in this cold world.” 

Farmer Joy came back from the village with 
his arm in a sling. As Sam came to take the 
horse, he said: ‘‘The turkey is gone, sir! I shut 
him in the old corn-shed where no one ever 
goes. When I got back from the field, he was 
gone.” 

‘“‘There never was such a bird!” thought 
Farmer Joy. 

At supper-time it was found that Nelly was 
missing. After waiting a while word was sent 
to the neighbors, but no one had seen her. 

Sam and Joe went up and down the farm 
calling her name, but no little voice replied. 

When they came back, Farmer Joy said: 
‘‘Take the lanterns, boys. We will go to the 
woods. Nelly loved to play there. Perhaps 
she has fallen, somehow, and hurt herself.” 

Did any thought of Tim come to his mind? 
He loved his little girl better than all the world. 
Turkey Tim was forgotten as if he had never 
lived. 

So the men went into the woods calling and 
shouting. Nelly heard them, but did not dare 
reply. She was afraid they would harm her 
dear pet. 

She was cold and hungry. Poor little thing! 
More than one quiet tear had fallen as she 
thought of her white bed at home and all the 
good-night kisses. 

The shouting came nearer. Turkey Tim 
started up and answered with a loud gobble, 
gobble! 

‘Nelly, Nelly, are you there?” called her 
father’s voice. : 

‘‘Gobble! gobble! gobble!” replied Tim, flying 
up in the very face of Farmer Joy. 

But Farmer Joy was not angry this time. 
‘*You old rascal,” he said, ‘‘where is my little 


girl?” 


‘‘Here she is,” cried Sam, as he caught sight 
of a pale face in the flash of his lantern. In 
another moment he caught her up and put her 
in her father’s arms. 

“‘Don’t hurt Tim, papa, please!” said a very 
small, tired little voice. ‘‘I ran away—be- 
cause—I couldn’t have him killed.” 


‘Well, well,” cried Mr. Joy, ‘‘that was a — 


great thing to do. No, no, child, I’ll not hurt 
Tim. He told us where you were—the only 
good thing he ever did in all his life. 
one good deed he shall live.” 

So Nelly rode home on her papa’s shoulder, 
and he never once thought of his arm. Tim 


followed, and before Sam shut him up for the 


night he gave him a big supper. 

“Ye don’t deserve it, ye baste!” he said; 
‘‘but, then, ye saved Nelly from the cold—get 
along with ye,” as Tim cee picked at 
his boot. 

The next morning Nelly ran out to see her 
pet. He had driven away the other fowls 
as usual and stood i in the feed trough gobbling 
joyfully. 


For that . 


“You must not take all the breakfast,” - 


cried Nelly. ‘‘If my papa lets you live, you 
must be a better turkey.” 

‘‘Gobble! gobble! gobble!” cried Turkey 
Tim, ‘‘who is the king of the barn-yard?  T’ll 
make them stand around. Look out, madam,” 
as a black hen ventured near. ‘‘Keep away, 
you common fowls. I’m Turkey Tim. Gobble! 
gobble! gobble!” 


DAYS AND NIGHTS. 


WueEn I am tired and weary, 
And nothing goes my way, 

I thank the heavenly Father 
For two nights to every day. 


But, when once more I’m rested 
And all the world looks bright, 

I thank Him that He sends me 
Two days to every night! 


There’s the pause before the battle, 
There’s the respite from the fray; 
And that is how I reckon 
Two nights to every day. 


When the sunset glow has faded, 
In a little while it is light! 
And that is how I reckon 
Two days to every night. 


And so ’tis due, believe me, 
To the way we look at things, 
Whether we sigh and falter 
Or whether we soar on wings! 
Herien Knicut WYMAN. 


The imaginative faculty of the soul must be fed 
with objects immense and eternal. 
EMERSON. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR SUNDAY. 


N the 112th number of the Spectator} Ad- 
dison writes of a visit he was making out. 
of town, and describes the value of a coun- 

try Sunday: 

“‘T am always very well pleased with a coun- 
try Sunday, and think, if keeping holy the sev- 
enth day were only a human institution, it 
would have been the best method that could 
have been thought of for the polishing and 
civilizing of mankind. It is certain that coun- 
try people would soon degenerate into a kind 
of savage and barbarian, were there not such 
returns of a stated time, in which the whole 
village meet together, with their best faces 
and in their cleanest habits, to converse with 
one another upon different subjects, to hear 
their duties explained to them, and join to- 
gether in adoration of the Supreme Being.” 


_ 
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ie 7 
WY Religion worships God, while superstition 


_projanes that worship. 


SENECA. 


THE LITTLE THINGS THAT HELP. 


Tue sunny smile, the word of cheer, 
The kind deed done another, ‘ 
The touch that sometimes checks a tear,— 
_ All little things, my brother; 
And yet believe with me, although 
We fail to understand it, 
They’re all far mightier than we know 
For good, for so God planned it. 


Tf we can speak a word to-day | 
To make some sad heart lighter, 
As, when the soft wind blows away 
A cloud, the whole world’s brighter, 


| Oh, let us speak it, and make glad 


The soul that-sits in sorrow, 
And help the downcast and the sad 
Hope all bright things to-morrow. 


If we, by just a kindly deed, 


Can make a weak one stronger, 

And give the help for time of need, 
Let’s not withhold it longer. 

Now, when we see a brother stand 
Disheartened and sore weary, 

Ah! now’s the time to lend a hand, 
And speak the word that’s cheery. 


_ There’s sunshine for the cloudiest day 


In smiles, if we but knew it. 


_ They wear the lowering gloom away 


Until the sun breaks through it. 
Our little acts are fraught with cheer 
Beyond our dreams or knowing. 


_A rainbow’s fashioned from a tear 


By looks of love’s bestowing. 
Espen E. REexrorp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MARTELLO TOWER. 
BY ELLEN P. JACOBS. 


EORGE and Edith were spending a happy 
evening looking over Aunt Ella’s postal- 

. card album, containing pictures of 
Scenes in Quebec, where she had visited during 


‘the fall. 


, 


: 


**Oh, do tell us what this curious round house 
is,’ said Edith. ‘‘Did you go inside of it?” 

“‘Oh, yes,” said Aunt Ella, ‘‘I found sev- 
eral such towers in Quebec, and they were most 
interesting, both on account of their construc- 
tion and their history. I was rambling over 
the citadel one day, under the guidance of a 
British soldier, and I questioned him about 
his family. He said he had a wife and three 
children, who lived in a martello tower. I was 
‘very curious then, as you may suppose, to see 


‘such a tower, and wondered how it could be 


adapted to the uses of a household. 

“The day following I hired one of those funny 
old caléches where the driver sits perched 
upon the dash-board, and which all of the vis- 


~ itors in that city use on little jaunts about 
- town, and drove out into the suburbs until I 


, 


_ found the very tower where the soldier’s family 


lived. It was kept as neat as wax within and 
without, and the children, who were quite 
young, played about on the beach all day long. 
Brown and ruddy were they, I assure you.” 
‘‘How lovely!” exclaimed Edith. ‘‘I wonder 


_ how any one first came to build such quaint 


towers?” 
“*T will tell you,” replied Aunt Ella. ‘‘Lon 
£, 


_ long ago, perhaps about 1780, the first mar- 


tello tower was built and located on the Gulf 


or 
ra ; 

‘ 4 

‘ 
a tere Pr 


of San Fiorenzo, in Corsica. Pirate ships were 
common in those days, and, when one was seen 
coming up the ‘gulf by the watchman at the 
tower, he would sound the alarm by striking 
on a huge bell with a heavy hammer. Then 
the soldiers would bring the traversing gun to 
bear upon the ship, and destroy it. 

“(A hammer is called martel in Italian, and 
that is the reason those towers are called mar- 
tello towers to this day. The soldiers, or gar- 
rison, occupied the second floor of the tower, 
and the ammunition was always kept on the 
ground floor.” 

‘‘How I’d like to have been the man to sound 
the alarm bell!’’ cried George, who had been 
very still during this recital. ‘‘I’d have made 
it hum, I tell you, with some whacking big 
blows!” 

*T have no doubt you would,” laughed Aunt 
Ella. 

‘“Why were those towers always round?’ 


asked George. 


‘‘That shape is supposed to be better to 
withstand attack. In 1794 two British war- 
ships attempted to demolish this tower on the 
gulf, and were unsuccessful, which surprised and 
impressed them so much that they returned 
to England, and described the structure to 
their countrymen. 

“The English were at that time in the midst 
of the Napoleonic wars, and they were afraid 
of an invasion by the ‘Little Corporal.’ They 
hurriedly erected a number of these towers 
on the south coast, and also on the coasts of 
Ireland as well.” 

“But how large were they?” 

“Forty feet high by five and a half feet thick, 
and they were bomb-proof, too. Of course, 
this involved great expense, and, after all, they 
were never put to any test by battle. 

“‘After a time the guns were removed from 


. the towers, and now they are only used by the 


men who guard the seacoast.” 

“‘O auntie,” said Edith, with sparkling eyes 
‘“how romantic it would be if we could all go 
to Quebec next summer, and then live in a 
martello tower! Maybe we could persuade 
that family you saw to move out for a few 
weeks, and let us have their rooms. What 
fun we would have!” 

“(We will do that if possible,” consented 
their aunt. 

“‘T would stand on top of the tower, and pre- 
tend I spied a pirate ship,” said George, ‘‘and 
ring a big dinner bell with all my might. You 
and Edith could come running up to make be- 
lieve to man the guns. Wouldn’t we have 
great sport!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BETSEY SKIPPED. 
BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


HE pink sunbonnet kept the breeze from 
cooling Betsey’s face. She pushed it 
back, and took a long look up and 

down the rows of strawberries. Then she 
stretched out her arms to rest them. 

“Betsey!” called Betsey’s mother, far down 
the field. 

‘‘Wisht there was another girl same name’s 
me,” sighed Betsey. She was a little colored 
girl, and the only one of that name in the set- 
tlement. ‘‘Then sometimes I’d think it was 
some one else being called.” 

‘Jes’ countin’,”’ Betsey called back. 

“Stop dat countin’ right quick, an’ do-more 
work,” said Betsey’s mother. 

‘‘Bf Mis’ White hadn’t done gone give me 
dis lan’ fer permission ter name me ‘Betsey,’ 


I wouldn’t have ter do dis yere pickin’,” thought 
Betsey. 

But, then, Betsey and her mother would 
not have had their little cabin nor the money 
the berries brought. 

She stepped about lively for awhile, and 

hummed all the songs she had learned at school. 
Then she tried to sing like the mocking-bird, 
tilting on the palmetto near the fence on the 
farther side. 
_.There were six baskets, or ‘‘cups,” as the 
people called them, heaped up by Betsey’s 
nimble fingers, when another little colored girl 
came along and leaned over the fence, swing- 
ing her sunbonnet; and Betsey heard her name 
called again, ‘‘Mornin’, Nome,” Betsey called 
back. “War go’n’?” 

‘*Floatin’,” answered Nome. ‘‘Come on.” 

Betsey looked longingly toward the brook 
that ran under the road, where she and Nome 
sailed bits of chips, and made believe they 
were ships. She shook her head soberly, and 
watched Nome walk slowly away, with back- 
ward glances to see if Betsey had not changed 
her mind. 

Betsey’s mother called up the field again: 
‘‘Ef youse do dat piece ’fore whistlin’ time, 
youse’ll hab strawberry shortcake fer dinner.” 

How fast the little girl worked after that! 
She smacked her lips every time she thought 
of the shortcake. But the sun grew hotter, 
and the rows seemed to grow longer. One, 
two, three more rows: she was sure she could 
not finish them by noon. She heard the clock 
strike eleven. 

At half-past eleven Betsey’s mother called 
out, ‘‘Hi! howspry you be.” Betsey was pick- 
ing in the last row. 

“Huh!” eried Betsey’s mother a little later, 
“what you gone done?” 

“7 skipped,” said Betsey hanging her head. 

Her mother looked on a moment in silence 
and while Betsey crouched busily over her work, 
her mother began picking in the same row, a 
short distance from her. ‘‘She fin’ dem skase 
wh’n she gits here,” she chuckled. ‘‘She goin’ 
git dat straw cake anyhow.” 


SOME FIRST OCCASIONS. 


HE first lucifer match was struck in 1834. 
The first steamer built in England 
appeared in 1815. 

It was in 1565 that the first black lead-pencil 
was sharpened. 

During the reign of Edward the Confessor, of 
England, the practice of employing surnames 
began. ; 

Lord Avebury, otherwise Sir John Lubbock, 
was the first person in England to have his 
photograph taken. 

The first ship was brought from Egypt to 
Greece by Danaus in 14858.c. The first double- 
decked ship was built by Tyrians, 786 B.c. 

The first woollen cloth made in England was 
manufactured about 1330, though it was not 
dyed and dressed by the English until, 1667. 

The first record of coal is about three hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. Coal was 
used as fuel in Europe as early as 852. 


HE Bible ideal is generosity toward others, 

—good measure, pressed down, shaken 

together, running over. If we show 

this spirit to others, they will show the same 
spirit to us. 


LWAYS thank God, as the first of his 
gifts and the greatest, that you were 
born Americans. 

Epwarp Everett Hate. 


Fe 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE MORNING. 


Ou, the beauty of the morning! It showers its 
splendors down 

From the crimson robes of sunrise, the azure 

mountain’s crown; 

It smiles amid the waving fields, it dapples in 
the streams, 

It breathes its sparkling music through the rap- 
ture of our dreams. 


It floats upon the limpid air in rainbow-clouds 
of mist, 

It ripples through the glowing skies in “pearl 
and amethyst; 

It gleams in every burnished pool, it riots 
through the grass, 

It splashes waves of glory on the shadows as 
they pass. 


It steals among the nodding trees and to the 
forest croons, 

In airy note and gentle voice, 
plenilunes; 

It calls, and lo! the wooded brakes, the hills 
and tangled fens— 

A world of life and mystery—swarm with its 
denizens. 


‘neath waning 


Oh, the beauty of the morning! It rains upon 
our ears: ; ; 

The music of the universe, the chiming of the 
spheres; 

From cloistered wood and leafy vale, its tuneful 
medleys throng, 

Till all the earth is drenched in light, and all the 
world in song! 

HLisHa SAFFORD. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In religious education at the present time, 
the Scylla and Charybdis of fact and fog often 
lie before the young student. What is meant 
by ‘‘transition times” is the letting go of old- 
time precision and the facing of unsettled ideas. 
The old teaching was greatly one of facts, so it 
seems to us,—facts about the Bible, facts about 
things in the Bible, facts relating to by-gone 
characters, facts as to the building of temples 
or the origin of cities. Even theology was cast 
in the mould of facts, so that children were 
eatechized on great principles as though it was 
a recitation in geography, It is a great thing 
to escape from this bondage. But it is not de- 
sirable that we should get into fog-land where 
nothing can be clearly discerned. Those who 
claim to be liberal in their religious views have a 
great responsibility in this regard. What seems 
to be the wise ¢ourse? 

Religion is life, religion is spirit,—spiritual 
power. Ii must proceed from facts; but they 
are not the whole, any more than the frame- 
work of a house is the home. The house is 
made to live in, the seat of sentiment, human 
usages, civic purposes. A religious belief is 
something to live in and to become a fact in 
itself, through something higher than mere 
facts. The kind of training in Sunday School, 
or at home, of most value is that which uses 
pure and simple knowledge or instruction as 
the seed sources for a harvest of something 
much greater than literal statements. 

Tt will be in harmony with the views ex- 
pressed above to call attention to the plan pre- 
sented on page 20. You find there a picture of 
“The Temple of Fortune, Pompeii,” announced 
as the first in ‘Question Series.” Which means 
there will be illustrations, from time to time, 


of famous places, upon which the Editor will 
ask questions. They are intended to serve an 
educational purpose. The Editor will ask for 
facts, and send the readers to certain sources 
to find.them. But it is hoped that in this quest 


there will be started a fondness for reading and 


a curiosity to go further, all of which will enlarge 
the mind. To one searching i in this manner for 
information there are sure to be contributing 
benefits that are much greater than the securing 
of a certain amount of knowledge. 
nothing more, it cultivates the habit of investi- 
gation. Prizes will be given for the two best 
sets of answers, in each ease a valuable book. 
The questions on this picture of a spot in Pompeii 
are as follows: 1. Where was Pompeii? 2. 
What happened to it? 3. What has been done 
to it? 4, Who have written stories about it? 
5. What special incident connected yey it do 
you remember best? 

Education is a great word. But it may be 
made very small by our small ideas. To search 
the Bible witha real interest, to read history 
like an explorer, to get at things for ourselyes,— 
that is the heart of education. It may come 
inside or outside of schools and colleges. 


ACAULAY has told us how his debt to 
books was incalculable, how they guided 
him to truth; how they filled his mind 

with noble and graceful images; how they stood 
by him in all vicissitudes, comforters in sorrow, 
nurses in sickness, companions in solitude,—the 
old friends who are the same in wealth and in 
poverty, in glory and in obscurity. 

‘ TREVELYAN. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


8. Which book of the New Testament tells 
of Paul’s journeys and deeds? 

9. How many missionary trips did he Beicce 

10. On what island was he wrecked on one 
of these journeys? 


11. Who said, ‘‘The truth shalt make you | 


free’? Where is it recorded? 

12. At what village home near Jerusalem 
did Jesus often visit? _ 

13. Which Gospel has the most parables? 

14. Give the book (chapter and verse) where 
this command is found, ‘‘When thou doest 
alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.” 


Answers. 
To questions published Sept. 9, 1906. 


1. Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord. Psalm xxxiti. 12. 
2. Genesis, Exodus, 

Deuteronomy. 

. Hexateuch. 

. Matthew v. 44. 

. Romans xii. 14-20. 

. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. = endl 
Twenty-one. 


Leviticus, Numbers, 


SID Ore OF 


LETTER-BOXx. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of 8 letters, 

My 3, 1, 4, is an animal. 

My 5, 1, 7, 3, is an English peer. 

My 7, 1, 8, is a boy’s name. 

My 2, 6, 4, is used in building. 

My whole i is honored by all American Beonlé: 
C. Exr1zior Hapury. 


To mention . 


ENIGMA IV. 


I am composed of 23 letters. * 
My 17, 2, 13, 11, 22, we should do to a giver. 
My 19, 20, 7, 11, 4, 3, a valuable fruit. 
My 1, 15, 16, comes from a tree. ' 
My 15, 6, 9, 21, 8, Franklin wanted and got. 
My 18, 23, 5, 10, 17, an important organ of the 
body. 

My 21, 6, 12, 14, we should never tell. 
My 2, 9, 10, 11, 14, 17, an insect to be avoided. 
My 4, 20, 16, 16, 13, 11, 17, a popular jelly. 
My whole i is a great event of the year 1906. 

Gg. F. 8. 


CHARADES IN TWO SYLLABLES. 


My first is a grown boy. My last is to depart. 
My whole is an East Indian tree and fruit. 

My first is used in a lamp. My last is to make 
a mistake. My whole is made of twigs. 

My first is to turn round rapidly. My last is a _ 
small pond. My whole is a vortex. of water which 
moves in a circle. . 

My first is a pocket timepiece. 
the brim. My whole is guarded. 

My first is part of a hospital. My last is a loose 
garment. My whole is a place for clothes. 

My first is a burden to carry. My last is seen in 
the dark. My whole is the pole-star. 

My first is a mass of baked bread: My last is to 
transgress. My whole is a low, idle man, ° 

M, SLEEPER. 


ANAGRAMS, 


’ Names found in the New Testament. 


My last is up to 


1. Dameicona. 2. Ben rice. 3. Para pig. — 
4, A race s. 5. Norsam. 6. Camassud. 7. 
Webher. 8. On a chit. 9. Ali‘ log. 10. Salo — 
pine. 16 Fong 


RIDDLE. 


I’m in beautiful greenness a 
When summer has come, 
And I make the fields lovely 

Around every home, 


My leaves are divided, . 
In sections of three. 
My blossoms gave food 

To the gathering bee. 


My fragrance is joy 
To all lovers of sweet. 


You may guess all these virtues, ’ 

And have me complete. Be 

‘ 

4 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO 1. 4 

‘ > 

Entema I.—Julius Cesar, 3 

CuHarADE.—Bostonian. ' 

PuzzteE oF . Drerees.—Can, canter. Dress, — 

dresser. Draw, drawer. Wait, waiter. Let, : 

letter. Cow, cower. Ban, banner. Wag, wager 

Bit, bitter. 

RippiE.—Connecticut, . 

Awnacram.—Baker. Auctioneer. _—‘ Stationer. _ 
Saddler. Sailor. Shoemaker. 


Conunprum.—August. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Ray. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprtor. 
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